CHAPTER   XXXII
THE ARCHER-SHEE CASE
DESPITE the furious campaign against the Peers and the
** dear loaf" carried on by the Liberal leaders, the dis-
illusionment of the people in their party was apparent in
the result of the first General Election of 1910. The powerful
popular cry against the arrogance of the hereditary legis-
lators did not prevent them from losing a hundred seats to
the Unionists. The Liberals themselves had but a majority
of two over the Unionists ; once more they had lost their
independence., and depended on the support of the Irish
and Labour Parties, Mr. Redmond was overjoyed, and said
that the Nationalist Party could not be in a more favourable
position ; the Liberal Government could not remain in
power for a single day without him. The Irish, at heart a
conservative and even primitive people, had no sympathy
with Henry George's ideas of taxation of land values, which
might be valuable in a new and rapidly developing country
full of mineral wealth, such as California, but had no re*
lation to a nation of peasant proprietors, which was the
ideal of all good Irish patriots* They had no grudge against
the Lords for what they had done : an independent Irish
legislature would no doubt sweep aside the taxation of land
values. Their enmity to the Lords arose out of the certainty
that they would reject any Home Rule Bill, and the proba-
bility that this rejection would be endorsed by the people.
They now had the power to make Mr. Asquith " toe the
line," but first the Lords had to be swept aside. The marvel
is that, with the cries of " Peers and People " and that of the
" dear loaf " against them, the Unionists did so well. For the
first time since Mr. Gladstone's last Administration, neither
party could govern by itself, in the absence of agreement
between themselves, without the Irish vote. The Liberal